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PHOTO ABOVE: ONE OF SEVERAL HUNDRED BOYS "ON THE JOB” IN 
AVIATION APPRENTICE THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION'S AVIATION SCHOOL, SOUTH 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. (SEE ARTICLE AND PICTURES ON NEXT PAGE) 
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NYA< boys in the aviation project visit an airport. Photo above 
shows group inspecting tail controls of training plane. 
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NYA AIDS AVIATION 


Uncle Sam Trains 
Youth for Jobs 


“The Angels Sprout Wings!” This 
might be the name of a movie, if the 
Dead End kids should enroll for the 
NYA’s aviation training. The training 
is part of the NYA program to help 
needy young people between the ages 
of 16 and 25 


The NYA (National Youth Adminis- 
tration) is a department of the govern- 
ment which was started in 1935. The 
depression and lack of jobs had hit 
young people hard, and the NYA was 
set up to he ‘Ip them. Every year since 
then, Congress has voted money for the 
NYA to continue its work. 


Among its ways of helping youth, 
NYA gives jobs to young men and wo- 
men to help them pay their way through 
college. Ite mploys them for work along 
the lines they 


thein up to $20 a month. For inst: ince, 


are studying, and pays 


students of agriculture are employed to 
dig wells on the college farm. Engi- 
neering students make machinery that 


is used in their courses. For this work 


they receive enough money to pay their 


room and board. 

The NYA helps high school students 
to earn as much as $6 a month. These 
students need money for carfare, lunch, 
books apd clothing. ‘They are given 
work in school cafeterias and libraries. 


lo young people who are not going 
to high school or college, NYA extends a 
helping hand. It helps them in finding 
jobs in private business and industry. 
It has vocational guidance experts who 
talk over with them the kind of work 
thev would like to do 


Since many boys are interested 
motors and aviation, NYA has set up an 
aviation training program. The boys 
are given an opportunity to work on 
motors and planes, and if they show 
ability along any of the lines connected 
with aviation, they are encouraged to 
continue their training. 

The NYA does not train pilots. But 
if pilots should be needed for transport 
and commercial flying and for the army 
and navy, young people with the NYA 
training have a good beginning. 

Two NYA aircraft projects have been 
set up at South Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and Algiers, Louisiana. Projects 
in other states are be sing planned. These 
projects use machinery and equipment 
of the United States Navy, planes and 
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IN THE WORKSHOP where planes are torn down and 


rebuilt, a large sign gives the basic rules of working on planes. 


motors from the extra supplies of the 
Government. Some old airplanes from 
commercial service are also used. 

The course of training usually lasts 
from three to six months. The student 
spends four hours every day in the ma- 
chine-shops, and three hours in classes. 
He studies airplane motors, the building 
of planes, aides makes a plane fly. 
He reads the blueprints used in building 
planes. He learns how to use the tools 
of airplane construction and repair. He 
helps to build a plane. He studies the 
operation of radio in airplanes. 


At'the end of the training period, the 
instructors know whether a boy should 
continue work along the lines of motor 
mechanics and aviation. Even the boys 
who are advised to drop the work have 
obtained discipline and training which 
will be of value to them in the next work 


they do. NYA photos 


MOVING A MOTOR: Boys, working on an airplane motor, are here shown 


moving it on a rolling table. They will install the motor in plane tv are building. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





3. By a vote of 243 to 181, the House of 
Representatives passed the Neutrality 
Bill. The Senate had passed it a week 
earlier. 

The next day (Saturday, Nov. 4) at 
noon, leaders of Congress went to the 
White House to watch President 
Roosevelt sign the bill. His sig- 
nature was the final touch in mak- 


In his proclamation, the President 
calls the forbidden waters a “combat 
area.” 

The President said: “By proclaiming 
a combat area, I have set out the-area 
in which the actual operations of war ap- 


FORBIDDEN WATERS 


dependent waters. . . . All neutral ports 
in the Mediterranean and Black seas are 
open; likewise all ports, belligerent or 
neutral, in the Pacific and Indian oceans 
ana dependent waters, and all ports in 
Africa south of the latitude of the Can- 


sending of American ships into the com- 
bat area to allow American citizens to 
get out of the nations at war. 
Trans-Atlantic airplane service be- 
tween the United States and Europe 
will be continued, but only along the 
southern route. This is via the 
Azores, to Lisbon, Portugal. 








How will new law 































































if President Signs of the Black Sea are not included in aries (30 degrees north). a 
; Neutr ality Bill “forbidden waters.” But if something The President pointed out in his 
’ 4 should happen in either of these seas to proclamation that the new law gives him a 
lt is now a law make them more dangerous than they iar cuniesaes tie anaes Diasiiainaen, Wiha ted + 

The special session of Congress, called OW are, the President could declare (Ath en area when he yap 5 

by President Roosevelt to change our these waters forbidden to American it ; Thi ld include th * 

Neutrality Law, ended on Friday, Nov. ships. ee scien ream soo tsay ae 







































ing the bill into a law. te 0 9 0 20 
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lean Ween Pane 4 aRCTIC Affect business: 
In signing the bill, the President Business for many American 
used two pens—one to write companies will be much better be- 
se D. ae ape oe to AY cause of the new Neutrality Law. 
write “Roosevelt.” He did this be- omen wi ene") ood 
cause he wanted to make a gift of we. eee eee aprreny 6 
aus . ‘ g Pe for companies making airplanes, 
the pens to the two Congressmen See ; guns, ammunition, and other war 
who led the debate in favor of the e | supplies. The new law allows 
bill. The President gave the first [ig j a ‘ 6 American companies to sell any- 
pen to Senator Key Pittman, of G 2P ary thing to the warring nations, pro- 
Nevada, chairman of the Senate os .) vided they pay cash and take the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Ka : —) goods away in their own ships. 
The other pen he gave to Repre- oe ‘Quer OS ie PES le RSI GIR IEP 
sentative Sol Bloom, of New York, SES — ie GER a wa h 4 pps P ui 
— x" ab eee ‘ grG Oe, owever, are not so happy about 
chairman of the House (of Repre- i - .. “si { a : 4 oy 
sentatives ) Committee on Foreign SS rranice!~. Huntany >" ™s, it. Ports in France, Great Britain, 
yo oa 2 AN . Ireland, Gernaany, Sweden, Den- 
—e . q , ~ 2 >) —— ark he N ; s q 
Shortly after signing the bill, x lb, SLSAMA mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
ry wee. othr SL nw or any Baltic Sea port, are in the 
President Roosevelt signed a proc- N eta ? ‘ : 
: : 40 combat area. Also, Norwegian 
lamation mapping out the ocean KR N 
eee . =: ports south of Bergen. 
waters which American ships are < sn This } € chinni 
forbidden to enter. i Ss & s 5 by Amer- 
The new Neutrality Law gives ohOcCO' +, ican comngenin will result in more 
the President the power to do this. as eo LIBYA = saver unemployment among our sea- 
i t x. “ 7 men, and money losses to the com- 


Change Maps, Please 

In last week’s Junior Scholastic, 
a map was published on this page 
showing the part of the Atlantic 
Ocean which, it was expected, 
would be declared “forbidden wa- 
ters” under the new law. 

Last week’s map must now be re- 
placed by the one shown here. By 
comparing the two, you will see that 
the President has decided on a much 
smaller area of “forbidden waters.” 

As the President pointed out in his 
— he may change the area 
rom time to time. The Neutrality Law 
gives him this power. For instance, you 
will note on the map here that most of 
the Mediterranean Sea and the whole 


N. ¥. Times map 
“COMBAT AREA”’ is the name given by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to the European waters forbidden 
to American ships. Shaded area on map above shows 
the combat area as proclaimed by the President. 


pear to make navigation of American 
ships dangerous. This combat area takes 
in the whole of the Bay of Biscay, ex- 
cept waters on the north coast of Spain 
so close to the Spanish coast as to make 
danger of attack unlikely. It also takes 
in all the waters around Great Britain, 
Ireland and the adjacent islands, includ- 
ing the English Channel. It takes in the 
whole North Sea, running up the Nor- 
wegian coast to a point south of Bergen. 
It takes in all of the Baltic Sea and its 


panies. Shipping to South Amer- 

ica may increase some. But ship 

owners say that it is not likely to 

increase enough to require any 

more ships than have already been 
operating between North and 
South America. 

The United States Lines, owners of 
a large fleet of passenger and freight 
vessels, is planning to make a special re- 
quest of the Government. They want to 
transfer the registry of some of their 
ships from the United States to the Re- 
public of Panama. This is called a 
“change of registry.” If the Government 
allowed it to be done, the ships would 
fly the Panama flag, and would not come 
under the U. S. laws. 
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NO GASOLINE: 


automobiles. Reason: 





sh Press Combine 
When people in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy want to go someplace these days, they don’t go in their private 


no gasoline. The nations at war, and Italy, too, have 


forbidden private motoring. This is in order to conserve the gasoline supply 


for military planes, trucks, and tanks. 


These nations must import their 


gasoline and oil from abroad. In Great Britain, electrically-driven automo- 
biles are being used by some people. Photo above shows one of the newly- 
built electric automobiles in London. Power comes from storage batteries, 
placed where the gasoline motor would be. 





Where, Oh Where Is 
Our Wandering Ship? 


With every issue of Junior Scholastic, 
we have a new story to tell about the 
City of Flint, the American freighter 
which the Germans @aptured. 

Ordered out of Murmansk by the 
Russian government (see last week’s 
Junior Scholastic, page 4) the German 
prize crew operating the ship steered 
it along the coast of Norway. The Amer- 
ican seamen and captain were aboard 
as gn rs. 


The German crew was trying to get 
the ship past the British blockade, and 
into a German port, Suddenly, the Ger- 
mans took the City of Flint into the 
Norwegian port of Haugesund. The Ger- 
man commander said that an American 
seaman was sick, and needed medical 
aid. Norwegian officials sent a doctor to 
the ship, who reported that the seaman 
had only a slight leg wound. 

The German commander insisted on 
dropping anchor in Haugesund, where- 
upon Norwegian officials made prison- 
ers of the German commander and prize 
crew, turned the ship over to her Amer- 
ican Commander and crew. 

Norway's action was in accordance 
with international rules of neutrality. 
Russia should have done what Norway 


did, instead of releasing the ship to 


the German prize crew. 
As we go to press, the City of Flint is 
still in Haugesund, 


PASE 4 


Peruvian Flyers 


Fall Short of Goal 


“A little neglect may breed mischief: 
for want of a nail the shoe was lost; 


for want of a shoe the horse was lost; ~ 


for want of a horse the rider was lost.” 
So said Benjamin Franklin, in Poor 
Richard's Almanac. 


Because of a leak in their gasoline 
tank, two Peruvian flyers had to come 
down 650 miles short of their goal last 
week. They ‘were brothers, Humberto 
Gal'lino and Victor Gal’lino. 

For months the Gal'lino brothers 
planned a non-stop flight from New 
York City ‘to Lima, Peru. Bad weather 
and minor accidents delayed their take- 
off day after day. Finally their plane 
rose from the air from Floyd Bennett 
Field, almost crashing because of its 
heavy gasoline load. It headed for South 
America. But nothing was heard from the 
plane after it had passed over Florida. 


It was feared that the Gal’lino broth- 
ers were lost. The governments of 
Peru, the United States, Cuba, Panama 
and Columbia prepared to join in a 
search for them. Then word came that 
the Gal’linos had been forced to land in 
Ecuador because they had run out of 
gasoline. 


The Peruvian pilots had flown 3,400 
miles before being forced down. This 
was a new non-stop record between 
North and South America. 





FINLAND 


Threatened by Russia 

The quarrel between Russia and Fin- 
land reached a very serious stage last 
week. Finland was still refusing to give 
Russia everything she was demanding. 

Russia, with a population of 170,000,- 
000 to Finland’s 4,000,000, was accus- 
ing Finland’s government of “provoking 
war”. This seems amusing when you 
consider that, if a war occurred between 
the two nations, Finland wouldn’t have 
a chance. Russia has a standing army 
of 2,000,000 and a mighty air force. 
Finland's army numbers 350,000, and 
her air force is only a “spot in the sky” 
compared to Russia’s. 

Russian government officials are now 
angry because Finland is the only one 
of the “little Baltic” nations that has 
balked at Russia’s demands. 

Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania all 
gave in to Russia’s demands for mili- 
tary, naval, and air bases on their land. 

The main point in the quarrel be- 
tween Finland and Russia is over Rus- 
sia’s demand for a naval base on Hangoe 
peninsula, in Finland. If Russia got con- 
trol of this peninsula, she would be in 
complete command of the entrance to 
the Gulf of Finland. 

As this issue of Junior Scholastic goes 
to press (Nov. 6th), the Finnish and 
Russian officials were still discussing the 
problem. They were meeting in Mos- 
cow, capital of Russia. The Finns were 
flatly refusing to give up Hangoe. 


Boy Lost 6 Days 
in Arizona Wilds 


For six days and nights, seven-year- 
old Bruce Crozier, of Holbrook, Ariz., 
was lost in the canyons, forests and wild- 
erness of Arizona. He had wandered off 
from a hunting camp, where he had 
been with his father. 

Searching parties had been looking 
for the boy all week. He finally found 
his own way out, after going all that 
time without food and only a little wa- 
ter. He slept at nights, cuddled up under 
overhanging rocks, and with leaves 
brushed up around him. 

“It was pretty cold,” Bruce said, “but 
I am a sound sleeper, so it didn’t bother 
me much.” 

On the seventh day, Bruce came upon 
a U. S. Forest Service telephone line, 
and he followed that until he came upon 
some fresh tracks of humans. Following 
the tracks, he reached a parked car in 
Wildcat Canyon. He sat on the running 
board until two men, deer hunters, re- 
turned. 

Bruce had to be fed fluids intraven- 
ously until he regained strength. Now he 
is all right, and the towns of Holbrook 
and Winslow, Ariz., are rejoicing. 
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THE LAST RIVET 
At Rockefeller Center 

After eight years of building, Rocke- 
feller Center in New York City is just 
about completed. 


On November 1, John D. Rockefeller, 


Jr., principal owner of the Center, drove 
the _ rivet of the last building of the 
group. Wearing a pair of 10-cent store 
workman’s gloves, Mr. Rockefeller held 
the riveting machine to make secure 
the final joint in the steel structure. 

There are 14 buildings in the group 
known as Rockefeller Center. The tallest 
is the RCA (Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica) Building, which is 70 stories high. 
See — at right, taken at twi- 
light. At night, the RCA Building is 
flooded with Tight from giant reflectors 
on the street level and the roofs of lower 
buildings. 

Best known part of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter is Radio City. Here is the famous 
Radio City Musie Hall, where motion 
pictures and elaborate stage shows are 
presented every day from 11 a.m. to 
midnight. The famous dancing girls, 
known as the Rockettes, appear at every 


show. 


100,000 Visitors Daily 


Twenty-five thousand people work in 
the stores and offices of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. This is the population of a good- 
sized town. Many of the nation’s great 
corporations and business houses have 
their main offices in the buildings of 
Rockefeller Center. 

Every day, Rockefeller Center is vis- 
ited by approximately 100,000 people, 
mostly from out of town. It takes most 
of a whole day to see everything, includ- 
ing the show at Radio City Music Hall 
and the broadcasting studios of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. There 
are fifty restaurants in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. The best known restaurant is the 
Rainbow Room, on the 65th floor of the 
RCA Building. 

Visitors may go to the top of the RCA 
Building by pev'ns 40 cents. On the 
roof is a small rest vurant, glass en- 
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SOME OF THE MEN (above) 
who built Rockefeller Center. This 

taken during construction of the KCA 
Building, shows the men nonchalantly 
enjoying their hunch while perched on a 
girder, 66 stories above street level. 
BELOW: RCA Building at 


twilight. 
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Photos by Edward Ratcliffe 


closed. There are chairs and benches 
outside, where you can sit as long as you 
like and enjoy the view of the whole 
city. You can also walk all around the 
roof, and by paying 5 cents extra you 
can look through a telescope at distant 
points in New Jersey and Long Island. 
Rockefeller Center cost 100 million 
dollars to build. Mr. Rockefeller or- 
dered work to start on building the Cen- 
ter in 1932, the worst year of the de- 
ression. He was eager to provide work 
br the unemployed, and to set an ex- 
ample to other men of wealth in a time 
when our country most needed the wise 
spending of money. 


LETTER BACK 
Post Office Advice 


pose you mailed a letter and then 
oa d that you didn’t want to send 
it after all. What would you doP 

Mark with an X what you would do 
if it happened to you: 

1, Stand by the box and ask the post- 
man for it when he came around to col- 
lect the letters. 

2. Fish for your letter with a wire 
through the slot in the box. 

$. Write another letter to the same 
aes telling him to send your first 

back without reading it. 

4. Go home and cry. 

Post Office officials don’t want you 
to do any of these things. They suggest 
that you call up the Post Office. Ask 
that your letter be given back to you. 
Wherever the letter is, even if it has 
already gone out of town, the Post Of- 
fice will stop it. Whei. you prove that 
you are the person who wrote the let- 
ter, it will be returned to you, 


MORE NEWS 
ON PAGE 12 


Starting with this issue, Junior Schol- 
astic each week will have an additional 
page of Headline News, and a news 
quiz, called “Following the He adlines.” 

Now turn to page 12, please. 
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HEN your father was a boy, 
it was great sport to visit 
the local smith. The chil- 


dren would stand in the doorway by 
the hours, peering into the shadows 
of the shed. Orange coals glowed 
in the forge. When the bellows spurt- 
ed a blast of air upon the fire, the 
coals turned yellow and white. The 
smith, wearing a leather apron and 
gauntlet gloves, drew a red-hot bar 
from the furnace and slammed it on 
the anvil. With one hand, he grasped 
a pair of tongs, to hold the bar firmly. 
A hammer in the other, he pounded 
the soft bar into shape. Bright sparks 
showered from the bar with each 
blow. The clang of the metal rang 
ears. And a pungent odor 
danced in his nostrils. 

Many years ago all metal working 
was like that——a one man job. Now- 
adays, we 


in his 


seldom see a “village 
Machines make the metal 
produc ts we use today. Not just 
one man, but hundreds of men, work 
in each mill where a certain kind of 
metal product is made. For each of 
the many different kinds of metals, 
special machines are need- 
ed. 

Besides the who 
tend the machines, each 
mill has scientists who are 
experts in the work of mix- 
ing metals. They are called 
metallurgists. One metal- 
lurgist decides what differ- 
ent ores and chemicals to 
cook in the furnace. An- 
other tests the ores to see 
if they are 
dered. He will have an as- 
sistant who sees that the 
temperature of the oven is 
right. Another takes sam- 
ples of the mixture to see 
whether it is cooking prop- 
erly. When it is well done, 


smithy.” 


men 


what was or- 
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saw made of hard steel. 
“billet.” 


A NEW TRAIN made of stainless 


steel, The cars are much lighter in weight 
than old-style cars, thus reducing fuel 
costs. “The Crusader” (above) is an ex- 
press between New York & Philadelphia. 


MODERN 
METALS 


This is Article No. 9 in the 
“Man Advancing” Series 








the metal may be poured into bars, 
rolled into sheets, cut into strips, or 
drawn into wiges. 


W nen the first men dug metal 
from the ground, they used it as they 
found it. Copper was the first metal 
used for tools and implements. When 
found in its pure state, copper can be 
hammered into various shapes with- 
out heating it. 

The first man (no one knows who 
he was, or just how many years ago 
B.C. he lived) who had the idea of 
combining copper and tin made one 
of the world’s most important discov- 





Chase Brass & Copper Co. photo by Richie 
A “LOG” OF BRASS being cut by a circular power 
This “log” of brass is called a 
It was moulded from an alloy of copper, zine, 
and a little lead. Brass contains more than 50% copper. 





Edward G. Budd Mig. Co 
eries. The combination of copper 
and tin gave us the alloy (mixture of 
metals) known as bronze, which is 
harder than either metal by itself. 

All through the years, man experi- 
mented in mixing metals. From about 
thirty metals in their pure form, we 
have made more than 5,000 different 
alloys. And every day, in the labora- 
tories of chemists and metallurgists, 
the work of experimenting continues. 


‘Focus metals are hardly ever 
used in their pure form. The gold 
in jewelry is mixed with silver or 
platinum to prevent it from wearing 
away too soon. 

If you have a penny in your pocket, 
pull it out and ask someone what it 
is made of. He will say “copper,” 
which is also a nickname for our 
penny. But the penny is really bronze 
(copper and tin), and it also has two 
and a half per cent of zinc in it. 

If you are so fortunate as to have 
a nickel in your pocket, you may be 
surprised to learn that it should more 
properly be nicknamed a “copper.” 
Your nickel is made of an alloy con- 
taining two-thirds copper 
and only one-third nickel. 


An automobile is a good 


place to look for a large 
number of metals. The han- 
dies on the doors are made 
of steel, plated with chro- 
mium. The wires for the 
electrical system are cop- 
per, made stronger by mix- 
ing in some zinc. (Next to 
silver, copper is the best 
conductor of electricity). 
The electric light bulbs 
burn wires in which tung- 
sten is an important metal. 
The timer uses brass (cop- 

r and zinc mixed), The 
ess is stamped out of a 
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single big sheet of steel. 








Steel contains iron, tin, 
carbon, manganese, and 
ether elements. And there 
are many different kinds of 
steel. Some are harder than 
others, depending on the 
use for which they are in- 
tended. There is one kind 
of steel for the cables of a 
bridge, another kind for a 
butcher knife, another kind 
for an automobile body. 


Stainless, Rustless 


Looking out the window 
as we write this, we can see 
the pinnacle of the Chrysler 
Building. It shines like pol- 
ished silver, and when the 
sun strikes it, the light 
flashes as though it were 
reflecting from a mirror. 





When you buy a new knife 
for use in the kitchen, be 
sure it is made of stainless 
steel. The acids of fruit 
juices, vegetables, salt and 
other foodstuffs won’t cor- 
rode it. Door knobs, fur- 
niture, light fixtures, bath- 
room fixtures, golf club 
heads and many other ob- 
jects are now made of stain- 
less steel alloys. 

All you have to do is just 
look around you, wherever 
you happen to be, and you 
will realize how many 
things are made of metal or 
have some metal in them. 

In science and industry 
metal is used in many dif- 
ferent ways which are 


Chrysler Corporation known only to the scientists 


SUPERFINISHER is the name of this machine which 


smooths out the surface of hard-metal automobile parts until 


and the men on the job. For 


The pinnacle of this build- the surface has no flaw larger than six one-millionths of an instance, did you know 


ing is made of chromium 
steel. The chromium keeps it from 
getting rusty. 

We stop before a plumbing shop 
and see on display a sink made of 
rustless, stainless monel metal. We 
look at a house which has walls of 
bachite, a light, colored, rustless 
metal. 

You turn on the radio which uses 
in its tubes a metal called konal, made 
of cobalt, nickel, and titanium. Konal 
replaced the much more expensive 
platinum filament in the tubes. Konal 
is far lighter and stronger than any 


THE MODERN SMITH is the steelworker, and he, 
too, uses tongs in handling the hot sheets of metal. But, un- 
like the “village smith,” he needs no hammer. The work of 
shaping and cutting the metal is done by machinery. 


other metal we know of. The West- 
inghouse Research Laboratories call 
it “K-42-B.” Theer are so many dif- 
ferent kinds of metal mixtures that 
we seem to have run out of names 
for them. 

Railroad trains can now be made 
much lighter, and the outside of them 
kept looking much neater and clean- 
er, by using the new lightweight, 
stainless steel. It costs only half as 
much in fuel to operate a lightweight 
train as one of the old steel trains. 

Stainless steel has many other uses. 


Atlas 








inch! Machine shown here is superfinishing Plymouth pistons. about the gold-plated lamp 


reflectors in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s plant at Dearborn, Mich.? 

The photograph below gives you 
an idea of the use of these reflectors. 
After the car bodies are sprayed with 
paint, the paint must be “baked on” 
the metal body. Heat lamps, thou- 
sands of them, are arranged in tun- 
nels. The car bodies travel through 
the tunnels on overhead conveyors. 

The lamp reflectors are gold-plat- 
ed, because gold reflects infra-red 
rays (the heat rays) with the least 
loss of heat. 


GOLD-PLATED OVEN: Photo below shows one of 


the tunnels of heat lamps used in the Ford plant for baking 
paint on car bodies. The reflectors are gold-plated, the better 
to reflect the heat. Read more about them in the article above. 


Ford Motor Company 
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HIS story about an Eskimo famine was 

told by Kanguk, a seventy-year-old Eski- 
mo of Bering Strait, te William Albee, an 
; American schoolteacher at Cape Prince of 
: Wales. Kanguk was one of the first Eskimos 
Mr. Albee met when he came to Cape Prince 
of Wales. He soon discovered that Kanguk 
was a fine story-teller and that he could 
draw well. So Mr. Albee asked Kanguk to 
help him prepare a book, telling about Kan- 
guk’s hoyhood. Kanguk agreed and now his 
book has been published by Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. It is called Kancux, 
A Boy or Benrine Srrarr. We are reprint- 
ing the chapter called “The Starving Time.” 
The illustrations are line reproductions of 
the drawings Kanguk himeelf made. The 
drawing at the top of the page shows Kan- 
guk and his cousin, Seetuk, removing the 
seals from the net they set under the ice. 








kK, EN now, | can still remember 
the awful Starving Time that came 
when I was ten-and-one winters old. 
My father, Mazonna, had said: 

“My son, I would wish that you might 

never have to know what the Starving 

Time is like; but some day it will 
again.” Many times during 
terrible moons I remembered 
his words. 

Winter came early that year. Great 
flocks of eider ducks, geese, and blue 
cranes hurried south a moon early, 
chased out of the Arctic Ocean 
through Bering Strait by the icy 
blasts of North Wind. The old men 
of the village shook their heads. 

“No-me na-goo-ruk,” they mut- 
tered mournfully. It was not good. 

Then, for a moon, it was colder 
than I had ever known it to be. We 
could tell how cold it was by the 
amount of frost and ice that collected 
on the driftwood ceiling of our igloo.* 
This time there great bunches 
of frost and ice, and there was ice 
where there had never even been 
frost before. The walrus-gut skylight 


* The Eskimos of Cape Prince of Wales, where 
Kanguk lived, build their igloos of driftwood, sod 
and whales’ ribs. Kanguk said: “It made me cold 
just to think of an ice igloo.” 


come 
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was frosted over with ice two fingers 
thick. It was my job to break the ice 
off each morning, so that we might 
have light, and I had to be careful 
not to tear the skylight. We had to 
keep a seal-oil lamp burning in each 
corner ot the igloo to keep from freez- 
ing. 

Then, when it was coldest, North 
Wind stopped blowing, and South 
Wind seemed to be asleep, or, like 
us, half frozen and afraid to come 
out. There was not even a breeze 
to ripple the water and keep it from 
freezing. Soon Bering Strait was 
frozen solid. Never before had I seen 
it that way, nor had the younger men 
of the village. Only the old men knew 
what it meant, and shook their heads 
sadly. As the ice froze thicker and 
thicker, the pressure was so great that 
the ice was forced up in high ridges. 
When the ice burst and folded up, it 
made terrible booming sounds that 
seemed to shake the whole earth. 

The ice didn’t drift back and forth 
through the Strait at all that winter. 
It just stayed where it froze. There 
were none of the big glistening ice- 
bergs that usually come floating down 
from the north. It is on these big 
cakes of “old ice” that the polar bears 
live. So there were no bears to hunt. 

The worst thing, though, was that 
there were no leads of open water in 
the Strait. In these leads, the hunters 
usually find the seals and oogruks. 
They would swim from lead to lead 
where they would come to the sur- 
face and play around, But this year 
there were no leads; so, day after day, 
the hunters returned with eyes down- 
cast—weary and empty- -handed. Even 
Mazonna, the greatest hunter of the 
tribe, could find no game. To make 
matters worse, no one had killed a 
whale the spring before; the meat 
cellars had been only half-filled. 





My uncle Seturuk and his family 
with my cousin Seetuk moved into 
our igloo to keep warm and to save 
the seal oil for food. With so many 
people in our igloo, we only had to 
keep two lamps burning to keep 
warm. We all slept under the same 
caribou skins—men and boys on one 
side, women and girls on the other. 


J osr two moons after the Strait 
froze solid, people began to starve. 
First ] noticed the dogs were getting 
thin. They were not being fed much, 
for what a dog could eat, we could 
eat. And so they were given barely 
enough to keep them alive. When a 
meat cellar was emptied, it was left 
open so that the dogs could go down 
and gnaw at the frozen oil-soaked 
logs that lined it. Sometimes children 
would drive the dogs off with clubs 
and gnaw at the logs themselves. 

It was terrible to see the ribs of 
the dogs showing through their coats. 
Their lips began to shrink back show- 
ing their teeth. A few dogs died, and 
then some more. I could not stand 
the thought of my dog, Atuk, starv- 
ing. I smuggled bits of my own food 
to him, and searched about for any- 
thing that he could eat. I soaked old 
pieces of walrus hide for days until 
they were soft. Atuk gulped the 
pieces down whole. As fast as the 
dogs died, they were eaten; but they 
were nothing but skin over bare 
bones. 1 thought it was terrible to 
eat the dogs until I saw how thin the 
little girl in the next igloo was get- 
ting. Great circles of blue appeared 
around her eyes. Those eyes that 
were always smiling before never 
smiled now. When my adopted sister 
Lilunga and I went to see her, she 
just stared at us. It made me go off 
by myself and cry. But she never 
cried any more. 
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After a while, people began to die. 
The old men and women went first. 
Then one of my favorite cousins went 
to the Land of Shadows. The men 
had to rest all they could so as to be 
able to hunt. Soon there were’ few of 
them with enough strength left to 
even try. Mazonna still went out; but 
he had become discouraged. He 
stayed away from the igloo as long 
as possible, hating to come home 
again—as he had done so many times 
—without even a fish or a rabbit. ' 


(>. E day, while searching for 
pieces of leather for Atuk to eat, I 
picked up the seal net that I had 
made. If only there were open water 
in which to put the net! Then I re- 
membered that old Oonalik once had 
told me that, when he was young, the 
old men had told him a tale about 
how they used to set the nets under 
the ice to catch seals. Why couldn't 
we do the same thing? I asked Ma- 
zonna about it, even though it was 
considered rude for a boy to make 
suggestions to his elders. He didn’t 
seem to understand what I was talk- 
ing about; but my cousin Seetuk mo- 
tioned for me to follow him outside. 

“It will do no harm to try,” he said. 
“Let us go and see Oonalik.” 

Oonalik told us the old men’s tale 
about setting the nets under the ice 
and we got the nets ready that same 
day. Early the next morning, we went 
out on the ice to a smooth place. 
There we marked out several spots 
about five paces apart in a straight 
line and at right angles to the beach 
and the current. 

At each spot, we cut a hole in the 
ice, as we did when we went spearing 
for flounders. We had made a long, 
slender pole—as long as two oomiaks 
( Eskimo boats )—by splicing together 
several thin pieces of driftwood. I 
stuck this down through the first hole 
and pushed it under the ice until See- 
tuk was able to fish it out through 
the second hole with his ivory-tusk 
boathook. Then I tied a long raw- 
hide rope to the pole, and Seetuk, 
using it like a big needle, pulled the 
rope through so that it was stretched 
under the ice. In that way we thread- 
ed the rope through from the first 
hole to the second and so on to the 
third. Next we tied the seal net to 
the rope, and threaded it through in 
the same way. We had attached ropes 
to the net so that we could tie the 
ends to stakes driven into cracks in 
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the ice, and we had tied stones to 
the bottom of the net so that it would 
hang straight down. But the weight 
of the stones made the net sag in the 
middle; so we reached down through 
the middle hole with our boathooks 
and pulled the top edge of the net 
up to the bottom of the ice, and an- 


chored it there with ropes. Then came 


the most important part of all. 

We cut thin pieces of ice for lids 
to cover the holes, and leave air 
spaces between the water and the 
covers. When these lids were in place, 
we walked slowly back to the igloo, 
worn out by our work, but with hope 
in our hearts. 


‘Tue next morning we went out 
early to see our net, mostly out of 
curiosity. We didn’t dare hope that 
the net would work. It must have 
been a legend that Oonalik told us. 

When we got to the net, we could 
look down through the thin covers 
of clear ice over the holes, and see 
the net below. The water under the 
covers had not frozen. Could that 
little air space under the ice have 
kept the water from freezing? Then 
we looked at the net below. Ah-di- 
gah! (“fine,” “wonderful”). There 
were two seals tangled up in the net! 





Kanguk dragging home his seal. 


Neither Seetuk nor | could say a 
word, We just looked at each other, 
and were not ashamed to cry. Seetuk 
took the ice cover off the hole and 
poked the seal with his boathook to 
make sure it was real. We could hard- 
ly believe in our great good fortune. 

Later, we were to learn that seals 
travel under the ice when there is no 
open water. In the places where the 
ice is thinnest and most light comes 
through, air collects in large bubbles. 
The seals, ‘seeking air, are attracted 
to these light places. Where we had 
cut the holes and put on the lids, we 
had made light spots where air bub- 
bles had formed. They had attracted 
the seals that had been caught in our 
net. 

We did not have to pull the net all 
the way out to get these two seals 
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-loose. By pulling on one of the 


ropes, tied to the end of the net, we 
were able to slide it along under the 
ice until the seals were directly below 
a hole. Then we reached down with 
our boathooks and pulled out the sec- 
tions of the net that held the seals 
entrapped. As soon as we untangled 
them, we let the net slip back into 
the water and stretched it tight again. 
Then we replaced the covers and 
joyously started for home. 

We laced cords through the seals 
noses and tied the cords to our chest 
pullingstraps. Usually a seal was no 
load at all for Seetuk, who was five 
winters older than I; but this time, 
it was hard for him to drag it across 
the ice. As for myself, try as I would, 
it was slow work.. We could drag 
them a little way and then we would 
have to sit down and rest before we 
could go any further. 


Ar the edge of the village, Oonalik 
caught sight of us, stumbling home- 
ard with our catch. And, old and 
weak as he was, he let out a mighty 
shout, and began to dance and chant 
a medicine song. Men, women and 
children came crawling out of igloos, 
and helped drag the seals to a spot 
on the beach, where Mazonna and 
Seturuk directed the work of cutting 
them up and dividing the meat 
among all the families in the village. 

“Remember this well,” said Oona- 
lik, addressing the men of the village. 
“These small ones, Kanguk and See- 
tuk, have shown you the wisdom of 
the old men’s ways that you have 
forgotten or have laughed at. They 
came to me, seeking to know of the 
old men’s ways, and I told them; and 
they believed in the old men’s ways, 
and they have saved us all. 


“Now let no one eat of the raw 
meat; but take it to your igloos and 
make it into soup. And eat sparingly 
of it at first, for your stomachs are 
flat from the long hunger, and those 
that are greedy will suffer great pains 
and will be sick. Waste no part of 
what you have been given, and as 
you eat, thank the spirits that you 
have a medicine man wise in the old 
men’s ways, and two small ones who 
listened to his wisdom.” 

The next day there were three seals 
in our net; and all day, the men of 
the village, who were strong enough, 
worked chopping holes and setting 
other nets under the ice. That was 
the end of the Starving Time. 
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BIB and TUCK 


It’s “Open House” 

















at Jefferson, with 


Tuck serving as guide to the Mayor 


HEN Mom heard Bib go 
\) \ paddling downstairs at six 
oclock in the morning, she 
started to get up and see what was 
the matter. (Bib was bound to be 
walking in her sleep or sick or some- 
thing, to be up at that hour!) Then 
Mom remembered that today was 
the day of the “Open House” at 
Jetlerson, and she decided that was 
the reason for Bib’s being such an 
early bird. 

Mom was right. Bib just happened 
to remember, before she went to 
sleep last night, that the white pique 
collar on her plaid dress was dirty. 
And she simply had to wear the plaid; 
it was her very favorite for special 
occasions. The “Open House” was 
even more special because Bib was 
going to serve as “head hostess” for 
the eighth graders’ entertainment 
committee, and she would have to 
stand at the door to the cafeteria 
and greet the guests as they came in 
for retreshments. 

By seven o'clock, when Mom came 
into the kitchen, Bib had already 
washed and ironed the collar and was 
folding the ironing board back into 
the wall closet. Bib asked Mom if 
there was anything she could do to 
help about breakfast and Mom said 
yes, she might set the table before 
she went upstairs to finish dressing. 
Bib was in the dining room getting 
the silver out of the cupboard when 
she heard Tuck call from upstairs. 
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“Hey, Bib,” he shouted,” ask Mom 
if I have a clean shirt anywhere and 
if she knows what could have hap- 
pened to my red wool tie . . . oh, 
and would you mind taking my sci- 
ence notebook out of the oven 
Xlease?” 

“Out of the oven?” Bib called back. 
“Have you gone wacky?” 

“No, I dropped it in a mud puddle 
on the way back from Bo’s house 
last night, so I put it in the oven to 
dry out a little. I don’t want that 
spider on page 16 to get burnt, 
though, see? Oh, and tell Mom not 
to bother about the shirt. I just found 
my tan one ... in another drawer 
...and my tie... under the bed.” 

These last three words trailed off, 
as Tuck realized Mom might not 
understand what his best tie was do- 
ing under the bed. (Only last week 
he'd promised faithfully to take bet- 
ter care of his clothes, if Mom and 
Pop would put him on an allowance. 
He'd meant to do better, really, but 
somehow ties and shoes could show 
up in the most unexpected places! 


Ay breakfast Pop wanted to know 
why Tuck was dressed up in his 
“Sunday clothes.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Pop,” answered 
Tuck, with a mischievous gleam in 
his eye. “This is for something spe- 
cial. I've got a date with the Mayor 
this afternoon!” : 


“Don't let him kid you, Pop,” Bib 


In the cafeteria, Mayor Bundy asked 
Bib about her favorite dish. “Baked 
beans and raisin brown bread,” she 
said. Tuck said “hamburgers.” 


warned. “He’s just one of the ninth- 
grader guides who are going to take 
the guests on a tour of the school 
this afternoon at the ‘Open House.’ 
Mayor Bundy’s going to present a 
picture to the library from the P.T.A. 
But Tuck doesn’t know him from 
Adam.” 

“Who says I don’t?” Tuck demand- 
ed, pretending to be indignant. “His 
daughter Susan’s in my homeroom, 
I'll have you know, and she showed 
me a picture of him once with a big 
fish he caught in Florida. Boy, what 
a whopper—” 

“Which? The fish or the Mayor?” 
cracked Bib. 

Tuck gave her a get-you-later look 
and went on talking to Pop. “Be- 
sides, you can’t tell who'll get to take 
the Mayor around school. Maybe 
it'll be me—I—no, me—well, anyhow, 
I'll be there. Be glad to pilot you 
around, Pop, if you can come. I'd 
even break my date with the Mayor 
for you.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn't let you do 
that,” Pop laughed. “And you know 
I can't leave the office in time. I'm 
afraid Mom will have to represent 
me at all these afternoon affairs. But 
have a good time, anyhow . . . and 
bring the Mayor home to supper. 
That is, if he likes c.b. and c. This 
is Thursday night, you know.” 

“Oh, boy. Corned beef and cab- 
bage!” Tuck exclaimed. “Well, save 
me a couple of places, anyhow. Come 
on, Bib, let's get going.” 

Bib had to dash upstairs to get an 
extra clean handkerchief to take to 
school for the “Open House” but she 
and Tuck were off just in time to 
make the 8:15 bus at the corner. 


Wouen Bib and Dimps Ritter 
went into the library that afternoon, 
the place was jammed. Tuck and 
the other ninth-grader guides were 
busy bringing in extra chairs for the 
large number of parents and guests 
present. Most of the students were 
standing back next to the walls. 
Dimps spotted her mother up near 
the fr: .t and yoo-hooed all the way 
across the room to her, but that at- 
tracted a lot of unnecessary atten- 
tion, Bib thought. She saw Mom, too, 
but she just smiled and waved to her. 
She’d see Mom later in the cafeteria 
and at refreshment time. 
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After the singing of My Country, 
‘Tis of Thee, Mr. Slocum, the prin- 
cipal, introduced Mayor Bundy. The 
Mayor presented the school with a 
large framed copy of the picture, 
The Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence which was to be hung 
on the center wall of the library. 
Tuck thought the Mayor was the 
stuff. He made his spee -ch short and 
snappy. 

At the close of the program, Mr. 
Slocum invited the parents and 
friends of the school who were pres- 
ent to remain for the “Open House.” 
He explained that a group of boys 
had volunteered to serve as student 
guide for the visitors who wished 
to see the school or any parts of it, 
and would be waiting at the door. 


Pucx and the other guides lined 
up and took turns speaking to the 
visitors. Tuck was near the end of 
the line and he kept an eye on the 
Mayor and Mr. Slocum who were 
walking toward the door as they 
talked, but Tuck’s turn came when 
Mrs. Ryan and Mrs. Obolansky 
walked by. Tuck stepped right up. 

“Hello, Mrs. Ryan . . . and Mrs. 
Obolansky. I'm Tuck Tucker. Could 
I show you ladies around school?” 

“Why, thank you, Tuck,” said Mr. 
Ryan, “but Mrs. Obolansky and I are 
on our way to a Red Cross meeting 
now. Thanks just the same, though.” 

Tuck said he was sorry they 
wouldn't have time to look around 
and told them goodbye. As he — :p- 
ped back into what he thought was 
the line of guides, he hit something 
solid. Tuck had backed smack into 
the Mayor! 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,” he 
said apologe tically, looking trom the 
Mayor to Mr. Slocum, who was 
standing there, too. 


“Well, Mayor Bundy, I think 
you've bumped into a good guide 
right here,” said Mr. Slocum jovially. 
“This is Tuck Tucker. He— 

“Oh, yes,” said Mayor Bundy, 
shaking hands with Tuck, “I think 
I've heard Susan speak of you. She 
says youre a-a—what is it—oh, yes— 
the answer to a pigskin’s prayer, 
that’s it!” 

Tuck felt himself blushing a little 
as he laughed and said, “Well, I 
don’t know about that, sir, but I've 
certainly done some praying to the 
old pigskin sometimes. I—I’d like to 
show you around Jefferson, though. 
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That is, if you have time or—” 

“I'm going to take time, Tuck,” the 
Mayor responded, looking at his 
watch. “Now where do we go first?” 

“Well, would you like to see the 
whole school or—” 

“Til tell you what,” said the Mayor 
with a wink at Mr. Slocum. “I’ve 
seen all the places in which. you make 
speeches, so let's skip them! What I'd 
like to see are the shops, laboratories, 
and—well, you know what I mace.” 

“Yes sir. I-1 get you,” Tuck as- 
sured him. 

Mr. Slocum said he'd meet them 
later in the cafeteria, so Tuck and 
the Mayor started on their tour. Since 
they were already on the third floor, 
they went into several classrooms, 
the art department, and the band 
room; then they went on downstairs 
through the gym and into the shops 
and labs. They visited the science 
lab, the woodworking and machine 
shops, and finally the print shop. The 
news staff were busy getting out a 
special edition of the Jeff, Jr., so they 
stopped to watch. Toby Uansa, the 
editor, brought the Mayor a copy. 
The streamer headline read MAYOR 
BUNDY VISITS JEFF and the 
Mayor thought that was fine. 

When they left the print shop, the 
Mayor said he'd better be getting on 
to the cafeteria, since he had to be 
at a Chamber of Commerce banquet 
that evening. When they went in, 
Bib was standing at the door to greet 
them. She nearly fainted when she 
saw Tuck with the Mayor! 

“Mayor Bundy,” said Tuck, “this 
is my sister, Bib Tucker.” 

Bib said how-do-you-do and asked 
the Mayor if he’d like to sit down and 
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have some cookies and punch. The 
Mayor said he wouldn't miss the 
cookies and punch for anything, but 
that he'd like very much to see the 
kitchen, too. Dimps Ritter came up 
just then with plates of refreshments 
for the Mayor and Tuck, and Bib 
asked her if she'd stand at the door 
and be hostess for a few minutes. 
Dimps said she would be glad to, so 
Bib took the Mayor and Tuck back 
into the kitchen, carrying their re- 
freshments with them. 


‘bene Mayor seemed very much in- 
terested in the kitchen equipment, 
particularly the new electric mixer 
and the electric dishwasher. He said 
he’d like to borrow that to use at his 
house on Sunday nights! Then he 
wanted to know what sort of school 
lunches they had and what were their 
favorite dishes. 

Bib said she wasn’t sure but she 
thought her very favorite was baked 
beans and raisin brown bread, and 
Tuck said he knew his was ham- 
burgers, but he added that the caf- 
eteria didn’t have them very often. 

“With onions?” asked the Mayor. 
“You're a boy after my own heart, 
then. Do you know where to get the 
best hamburgers with onions in 
town? Pete’s Place on the road to the 
new airport. | wonder if you two 
would like to go out to the airport 
with me next Sunday. One of the big 
new passenger planes is going to be 
there on exhibition. We'll see it, and 
then on the way home, we might 
have a hamburger. How does that 
sound?” 

“Great!” Tuck almost shouted. 
Bib was so excited she could hardly 
speak, but she managed to say she’d 
love to go. 

“All right, then. It’s a date! And 
now I must go. Thank you both for 
looking after me so well. You have 
a fine school here at Jefferson, at 
least one excellent student guide, 
and several good cooks,” said the 
Mayor handing Bib his empty re- 
freshment plate. Bib said goodbye, 
and Tuck saw that the Mayor found 
Mr. Slocum all right. 

A little later Bib came rushing up 
to Tuck and said, “Mom’s just come 
in. Let's go over and tell her about 
the Mayor. > 

“Okay,” Tuck grinned, * ‘you tell 
her. But, oh boy, I can't wait to tell 
Pop!” 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Germans Leaving 
Baltic Nations 
Russia demanded it 


“We want to go home to Germany,” 
said the Germans living in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. They got what they wanted. But 
instead of taking them home, Germany 
seized Czecho-Slovakia and made it a 
part of Germany. 

“We want to go home to Germany,” 
said the Germans living in Poland. But 
they didn’t leave Poland and go to Ger- 
many. It was the other way around. 
Germany seized Poland. 

“We want to go home to Germany,” 
said the Germans living in little Baltic 
nations of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania. But did Germany send troops to 
seize these nations? No. The German 
government wanted to get control of 
these nations, but Russia got her hand 
in first. 

About 132,000 Germans are living in 
the little Baltic nations. They really have 
no desire to leave. But they had hoped 
that Germany would extend her power 
over the Baltic region. 

The presence of Germans in Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia was a source of 
worry to these nations. Especially has 
this been true in recent years, when 
German propagandists were at work in 
the Baltic nations. 


The Migration Starts 


Now the Germans in the little Baltic 
nations are going back home to Ger- 
many. They are already on the move, 
boarding ships for German ports. It will 
take at least five years for the 132,000 
Germans to settle their affairs in the 
Baltic nations and move to Germany. 

The German government called them 
home for two reasons: 

(1) Russia asked Germany to take 
them out. Russia does not want Ger- 
mans to have influence in these little 
Baltic nations. “That is our sphere of 
influence,” said the Russian government 
officials. By this they mean that Russia 
wants to do as she pleases in the little 
Baltic nations, and will brook no inter- 
ference from Germany. 

(2) The German government would 
like to have these Baltic Germans settle 
in the part of Poland which Germany 
has seized. The presence of Germans 
in that region will help keep the Poles 
from starting a rebellion. 

Most of the Baltic Germans, by the 
way, have never lived in Germany them- 
selves. Their ancestors came from Ger- 
many many hundreds of years ago. At 
that time Germany ruled the Baltic re- 
zion. Later, Sweden took it, and still 
ace Russia captured the region. The 
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descendants of the first Baltic Germans, 
stayed on. They helped Sweden to rule 
it. They became big landowners, and 
were called the “Baltic barons.” 

After the World War, Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania gained their indepen- 
dence from Russia. They took the land 
away from the rich Baltic Germans, and 
gave it to the poor people. The Baltic 
Germans have not been so well off in 
recent years. And now they are selling 
their businesses, giving up their jobs, 
packing their belongings, and going 
“home” to a Germany that many of them 
have never seen. 


———— 


SPECIAL! 
News Quiz every week 


Please note the news test below, under 
the title “Following the Headlines.” 
This will appear ev week in Junior 
Scholastic. It is the kind of a test which 
does not ee much writing on your 
part. Note how simple it is to fill in and 
check the answers. 





SHAKEUP 
IN ITALY 
Officials are changed 

Premier Mussolini, head of the Italian 
government, has made several changes 
in high government positions. He re- 
moved officials who were friendly to 
Germany, and eet in men who were in 
favor of neutrality or were friendly to 
Britain and France. 

Italy has been less friendly to Ger- 
many since the signing of the German- 
Russian treaty and the seizing of Po- 
land. Before that time Italy, Germany 
and Japan were united in an alliance 
against Russia. When Germany signed 
with Russia the alliance broke up. Now 
Italy is drifting toward the side of Brit- 
ain and France. 

Britain has been making friendly ad- 
vances to Italy, trying to win Italy over 
to the British side. On the same day as 
the Italian government shakeup, Britain 
agreed to recognize Italy’s conquest of 
Albania. Before that, Britain had refused 
to recognize the conquest. 

Italy seized Albania, in a “lightning 
war,” last Spring. 











high school and college. 


10 points for each. Total 30 


18 


Roxies Pixies 
} (Cc). 
the last horse and buggy. 
the last rivet. 


the last home run. 


House of 


are forbidden to enter. 


atte 





‘clei , in which he mapped out a “combat area” which 


FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself! Score yourself! If you check or fill in the right answers, 
you will have a total score of 100. How close can you come? These ques- 
tions are based on news articles in this issue of Junior Scholastic. The 
answers are on page 15, but don’t look now! 


1. WHAT IS NYA? (Article on p. 2) 


One of the following three statements about NYA is true. The other two 
are false. Check the true one. (Score 20 points) 
(a). NYA stands for New York Athletics. : 
(b). NYA stands for National Youth Administration, a department of the Govern- 
tent for counting the number of boys and girls in the United States. 
(c). NYA stands for National Youth Administration, a ee of the Govern- 
ment for training needy young people for jobs, and helping others through 


My seore............ 


2. ROCKEFELLER CENTER (Article on p. 5) 
Check the right ending for each of the three following statements. (Score 
ints) 
(a). They started building Rociteller Center in the year 
; 1921 1 


932 1938 


(b). The dancing girls at Radio City Music Hall are called 
Comets 


On November 1, 1939, Mr. Rockefeller drove 


My score.......... 


3. NEUTRALITY LAW (Article on p. 3) 


Fill in the missing words in the following paragraph. Missing words are 
indicated by blank spaces. (Score 10 points each. Total 50 points) 


After the Senate passed the Neutrality Bill, it was debated and passed by the 
Then it was signed 
the final act in making the bill into a —.............. 


‘niet dideiniligtanes iit His signature was 
Then President Roosevelt issued 
Se ERE TE ships 


My score............ 


My total seore............ 
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UNCLE SAM, FARMER 
A “March of Time” Release 


NCLE SAM is the world’s No. 1 
farmer today. 
Thirty-two million Americans 
live on these farms. 

The farms include one billion acres 
of fertile soil, which are this country’s 
greatest single item of wealth. 

The above facts are brought out in 
the latest issue of The March of Time, 
entitled “Uncle Sam—The Farmer.” It 
tells the story of what Uncle Sam is do- 
ing to help the American farmer pro- 
duce better crops, get fair prices for 
them, and keep his land in good condi- 
tion. 

During the war of 1914-1918, there 
was a great demand for our farm prod- 
ucts from abroad. Our farmers saw a 
good chance to make money, so they 
planted every acre and harvested good 
crops. The farmers got high prices, and 
they prospered. 

But in planting the land for “all it 
was worth,” the farmers, in many in- 
stances, abused the soil. They had 
plowed up too nmtuch of the land and 
planted it in “cash crops” like wheat 
and corn, when they should have let 
this soil “take a rest,” by planting it in 
soil-building grass. 

After the war, the demand for our 
farm products dropped. Prices fell and 
a depression started. Farmers couldn't 
Then they cut 
down on their planting. Millions of 
acres that had been planted in cash 
crops were left to stand unplanted. 


sell their large crops. 


4-H Members bring their “bossies” to the 
Licking County (Ohio) Fair. Second from 
right is the 14-year-old Witham daughter. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1939 


Nothing was put on them, not even grass 
to hold down the soil. Dry spells came. 
Then the winds. The soil began to blow 
away in dust storms. 

In recent years, Uncle Sam, through 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has been active in correcting the farm 
mistakes of the war years of 1914-18 
and the boom years just before 1930. 

Today, 75,000 men and women are 
working for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. For the most part they are 
scientists and skilled specialists. In the 
Bureau of Entomology, a large staff of 





The 11-year-old Witham boy helps his Pa 
store their surplus corn in cribs under 
Unele Sam’s “ever-normal granary plan. 


scientists are busy finding ways of fight- 
ing insects, plant blight, and animal dis- 
eases. In the U. S. Forest Service, 5,000 
rangers and fire guards are working with 
state Foresters and the CCC to conserve 
and protect our vast timberlands. Chem- 
ists in the Soil Conservation Service 
have classified more than six thousand 
different types of U. S. soil in order to 
know what crops will grow best in each 
type of soil. 
Farm Family 


The March of Time shows the daily 
life of an average American farmer and 
his family who live in the “corn belt.” 
The farmer, whose name is Ernest Wit- 
ham, owns 120 acres of land. He has a 
herd of 12 cattle, 60 chickens, three 
work horses, and 15 head of swine. The 
Witham house has no running water or 
electricity. Mrs. Witham does her full 
share of the work, and the three chil- 
dren help with the chores in the field. 
There are two Witham boys, ages 19 
and 11, and one girl, 14. 

Last year, the Withams’ cash income 
was $600, but most of what they ate 
came trom their farm. Since the worst 
depression year (1932), Farmer Wit- 
ham has doubled his income, because 
he has learned to take better care of 
his land. 

Farmer Witham now rotates his crops 
and plants improved seed. His chickens 
are a pure breed, and, by scientific feed- 
ing, have increased egg production. 
Farmer Witham keeps a careful record 
of each cow's milk and butterfat pro- 
duction, and his livestock are protected 
against disease by inoculation. 





Pictures from ‘The March of Time’ 
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Exercise 9. 


Reading for Information. 


OR most people, the primary 
purpose of reading is to obtain 
information. Books, magazines, and 
newspapers bring the whole world 
to our doorstep. They recreate the 
past. They enable us to relive all 
the exciting and important events of 
history. They bridge great distances. 
They extend each person’s world 
over the five continents and the 
seven seas, to every land and every 
people. Our seven league boots are 
our eyes and minds when we read. 
Reading for information should be 
slow and deliberate. Note all details, 
such as names, dates, places. Re- 
member, the order of ideas pre- 
sented, Get the facts. 

This week's article in the “Man 
Advancing” Series is entitled “Mod- 
ern Metals”. It begins on page 6. 
Read it for information, and then 
try to answer these questions. 

A. In addition to the elements, car- 
bon, manganese, and titanium, the article 
mentions 17 metals. On the numbered 
lines below, list as many as you can from 
memory. If you have not remembered 
them all, go back to the article and see 
if you can find the rest. 


10. 
) ee eee es et Se 
ae 


Bl. ansatuscrscennsithatilenanpeniesiionnnelinanan 


How many did you remember cor- 
rectly? 


weece 


B. True—False Quiz. 

Read each statement. If it is true, 
encircle the letter T, before it. If it 
is false, encircle the letter F. The 
answers are all given in the article. 
T F 1. Bronze is an alloy of copper and 


tin. 

T F 2. Over 5000 metal alloys are now 
known, 
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Improve Your Reading 


A By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 














T F 3. Gold used for jewelry is pure 
gold. 
T F 4. A penny really has copper, tin 
and zine in it. 
. A nickel has two thirds of cop- 
per in it. 
T F 6. Copper is the best conductor of 
electricity. 
T F 7. Automobile door handles are 
made of aluminum. 
T F 8. Different steel alloys are made 
for cables and knives. 
T F 9. Chromium is rust-proof. 
T F 10. Monel metal is rustless and 
stainless, 


T F 


oi 





T F 11. Trains made of stainless steel 
are lighter and cheaper to run 
than the older trains. 

T F 12. Bachite is used chiefly for jew- 
elry. 

T F Is. Konal is the lightest and 
strongest metal known. 

T F 14. Westinghouse calls Konal 
“K-42-B”, 

T F 15. Sinks are made of bachite. 

Check your answers against the 
article. How many did you answer 
correctly?............ Note that you will 
get more information by reading 
carefully. This method need not be 
followed, however, when you read 
only for pleasure. For example, you 
should read “Bib and Tuck”, or the 
story “Starving Time”, more quickly, 
getting the story, not every detail. 





| Just fill in 
the last line 





1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


2. Write an appropriate last line for the 
limerick above. The last syllable in the 
line should rhyme with “feat”. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peannt with each entry, or send a hand- 


drawn facsimile of the label on the wrap- . 


per showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress. city and state. Fasten bag, wrap- 


Read these rules carefully 


4th Prize....15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions 
—1 Ib. tins of Vacuum 











per or picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Ed- 
itor, 19th floor, 250 E. 43d St.. New York, 
N.Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8th, 
1940. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
cleverness, rhyme, rhythm and neatness. 


6. Judge’s decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in Junior Scholastic, Feb. 
5th, 1940 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered an identical prize will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 
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SOME FUN 


Objection 

A Boston man has a son who has just 
entered school. He was supposed to be 
enjoying it, but one morning he walked 
into the dining room, where his father 
was having breakfast, and remarked: 

“I'm afraid of going to school, Pop.” 

“Why,” asked the father. “What's 
your objection to going to school?” ~ 

“Oh,” answered the boy, “it breaks 
up the day so.’ 


Amen 
“How are the crops, Silas?” 
“Bad. The corn’s so small the spar- 
rows have to kneel down to eat it!” 


Oh, Oh! 

The man from Oklahoma had just ar- 
rived in Boston. 

“Hey, officer,” he said to a policeman, 
“can you tell me where is a good place 
to stop at?” 

“Just before the at!” said the officer, 
continuing down the street, swinging his 
night-stick. 

By Gum 

“Rastus, I'll pay you ten dollars just to 
lead that lion around.” 

“No, suh, boss, not me!” 

“He won't hurt you; he hasn't’ got any 
teeth.” 

“Mebbe so, but I aint going to be 
gummed to death by no old lion.” 
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Fascinating Projects tor Creative 
Design. Imagine the decorative 
possibilities of designing, colox- 
ing, carving applied artwares inte 
beautiful, lasting gifts, house- 
wares. costun.e accessories. Easy te teach. 
Delightful results. 
New Interest » New items 
New Enthusiasm 
Write for packet of literature describ’ 
————_ each intriguing item—hw 
WRIT design suggestions, Mustrated 
designs IN COLOR. Valuable 
—— instruction on Craft Color Pro 
cesses and Techniques. FREE to teachers 
—others 10c. 


Mailed Postesid a sample assortment im 
SPECIAL 
OFFER —all this material plus free 


information mentioned 
Write Today. Address Dept. 8.1 





































above sent Postpaid $1.00. 





Most fun 
for your money . . . buy fire- ¢ 
works direct. 35c box salutes 
FREE with every order. Earn 
fireworks showing catalog to 
your friends. Send for FREE 
catalog today. 

SPENCER FIREWORKS COMPANY 
P. ©. Box A-150 POLK, OHIO 

















 EREE CLUB PIN CATALOG] 












j LA Clase pins, club pins, rings and blems. 


Dept. P METAL ARTS CO., tne, Rochester, H. ¥. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1929 


Wilkinson in Colliers 
WRITE YOUR OWN 


Write your own caption for this 
Cartoon. 


Ladies First 
Teacher: “ “The horse and the cow is 
in the field.” Archie, what is wrong with 
that sentence?” 
Pupil: “The lady should be men- 


tioned first.” 


Sprinter 
John : 1 left my watch upstairs. 
Joe: Never mind. It'll run down, 


Batty! 
Two lunatics escaped and passed the 
entrance to a subway. 
First lunatic: Let’s take the subway! 
Second lunatic: Yes, but where shall 
we put it? 
Ah, Hal 


“No.” 

“No, just an ‘ah’.” 

“Anna.” 

Nutty! 

One of the requirements in a written 
examination was: “Define a bolt and 
nut and explain the difference, if any.” 

One girl wrote: “A bolt is a thing like 
a stick of hard metal, such as iron, with 
a square bunch on one end and a lot of 
scratching wound around the other end. 
A nut is similar to the bolt only just the 
opposite, being a hole in a little chunk 
of iron sawed off short, with wrinkles 
around the inside of the hole.” 





Following the Headlines 
Key to News Test on p. 12 
1. (c) 
2. 1932. Rockettes. the last rivet. 
3. Representatives, the President, or 
Roosevelt, or President Roosevelt. law. 
proclamation. American. 


1 FPO AS ge: BON ton ee, Raye 





NEW BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


N schools, libraries and book stores 
all over the country, Book Week 
will be celebrated this week. Many 
libraries and book stores will have 
exhibits of new books and the print- 
ing of books. If you visit these ex- 
hibits, you will find beautiful and in-, 
teresting books of every description 
—books about far-off lands, stories of 
adventure and daring, books about 
people you meet in everyday life or 
those you would like to meet. Some 
of these fine books you have already 
read about in Junior Scholastic this 
fall. Here are some more new books 
you will enjoy reading. 


Curtain CALLS FOR JosepH Haypn 
AND SEBASTIAN Bacu. By Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. $2. Two musical 
plays which include some of the music 
of these composers. 


Wuire Burra.o. By Lyla Hoffine. New 
York: Longmans, Green. $2. A twelve- 
year-old boy accompanies the fur- 
trader, Manuel Lisa, into the North- 
west Territory soon after the Lewis 


and Clark expedition. 


Cotumsus Sais. By C. Walter Hodges. 
New York: Coward McCann. $2.75. 
A monk, a sailor and an Indian tell the 
story of Columbus in a new and in- 
teresting way. 

Donn FENDLER Lost ON A MOUNTAIN 
IN Maine. As told to Joseph B. Egan. 
Wellesley, Mass.: Welles Publishing 
Co. $1. A brave boy’s true story 
of his nine-day adventure alone in the 
Mount Katahdin wilderness. 


Reav Boys anp Ginis Go Birpinc. By 
Jack Van Coevering. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. $2. A bird-lover 
takes his young friends with him when 
he goes to investigate and photograph 
the birds. 


GotpeN Gate. By Valenti Angelo. 
New York: Viking Press. $2. The 
further adventures of Nino, the young 
Italian boy, who, in this book, comes 
to America with his family and learns 
to love his new home. - 


SEEING THE UNSEEN. By Robert Dis- 
raeli. New York: John Day Company. 
$2.50. A revised edition of an inter- 
esting book about microscopes and 
what they reveal. Includes many new 
photographs. 

Tue Sitver Fawn. By Ann Weil. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill. $2. Chico, a 
Mexican boy, becomes a silversmith 
and uses the silver fawn as his trade- 
mark. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 
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i rN ' ig Mas 
Turkey Trot 


Here's one turkey that won't appear on anyone's Thanksgiving 
table. The arrow marked IN shows where the turkey entered the 
cornfield in an attempt to escape little Johnny's axe. The turkey ran 





JSA Contributors 

JSA entries for the Match 
Your Wits page keep coming 
in. We are publishing some of 
the best ones below.. We hope 
you will be as pleasantly puzzled 
by them as we were. 

Lois Herbst, 1143 Mellon St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has this trick 
for you to try: 

Fill a drinking glass with 
water. Then take a small 
candle, and put a straight pin 
in the bottom of it, at the op- 
posite end of the wick. Light 
the candle, stand it in the 
water, and watch it float! 

Rebecca Nace, of 3143 N. E. 
62nd Ave., Portland, Ore., drew 
this diagram of jumbled lines. 
Can you find 17 letters in it? 








War's Acrostic 

Have you been following the 
news of the European war? 
Try taking the names of the five 
most powerful countries in 
Europe today—Russia, England, 
Germany, Italy, and France, and 
arrange them so that by using 
only the first letter of each 
country’s name, you will get a 
word meaning sorrow. 


Riddles 


What can you keep after 
giving it to someone else? 
Answer: your word. 

Which travels faster, heat or 
cold? Amswer: heat. You can 
catch cold. 





How Old Are They? 
John is twice as old as his 
brother George was when John 
was as old as George is now. 
W hen George is as old as John 
is now, their joint ages will be 


63. 


through each corn shock once, making 20 right-angle turns in all 
before he escaped by way of the arrow marked OUT. With your Last Week's Answers 
pencil, try following the turkey”s route, beginning where the arrow 


says IN. Go through the middle of each shock of corn once, making 


MONKEY BUSINESS. Mickey, 
the Monkey, began at window 7. 








i 
: 
} 
| 


Then he went to windows 1, 2, 8, 
sure that you don't retrace or cross any of your lines. Remember, all 9, 10, 11, 5, 6, and 12. He skipped 
the turns your lines make must be right-angle turns, and you should windows 3 and 4. Add the windows i 
have made 20 turns before reaching the arrow marked OUT. he visited together, and you will | 


Music Hath Charms 


Whether you're a music lover or not, you may be able to find the 














Ruth Neetz, 10450 Ave. L, 
Chicago, Ill., has a scrambled 
list of animals, both domestic 


have the sum of 71. 


JSA CONTRIBUTIONS. The 
man in the delicatessen wanted 11/2 
doughnuts. The answers to Irma 
Capehart’s questions are: 1. Your 
mother, 2. Santa Claus, Uncle Sam, 























word that will define the phrases given below. Each phrase stands aia oil. Wain can Guna and Charle McCarthy. Donald 
ah . ’ : le. th . I » No. s flat. c . ; Kahn's six-letter word is friend. 
for a mu 7" here For example SS ee ee Lis} rect mame of each animal by ay Me letter by letter, it reads: 
. An apartment x ‘26 M . end, find, fin, in, I. The scrambled 
Found on a fish. rearranging the letters in each European countries are: 1. Belgium, 
‘ word 2. Portugal, 3. Norway, 4. Den- 
3. What a policeman has mark, 5. Poland, 6. Bulgaria. 
4. Every door should have one. , 
. 1. HESOR . . 
5. A short letter. 2. OWC InA Single Line 
6. What each side wants to do in a baseball game. ’ - 
7. A kind of tar. 3. MACLE , 
&. What bread is to life. 4. FAREFIG * 
9. These keep the lion in his cage, 5. RANAKOOG 4 
10. A sundial could tell you this. 6. HEPTLEAN ’ 
] Like the point of a needle. 7. MUSTHOPIPOPA 
l There's one on every streetcar, " 
1 A aicl's nome 8. SHINERROC 
14. Part of an automobile. 9. NOIL 
15. This is sometimes made of rubber. 10. GERIT 
# 
@ 
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Hand, Mouth or Teeth 
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ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


TIE A LOOP OF STRING THROUGH —gae'e ef the nent! Te etriond to Lone 
HOLES GORED IN HALF A WALNUT coal a coin in either his left or right fist. 
SHELL. PUT A MATCH IN THE LOOP Then have him put the fist with the coin 
TWIST ROUND AND ROUND,TURN in it on his head while he rubs his knee 
OVERON TABLE ANDLETGO =~ — ae See 
Y these motions. Now, turn cround and 
scream saa ae eee ] 
Sih cibtensierdeesinonien STAND A MATCHBOX COVER OMA 
and the veins will show less. The reason TABLE AS SHOWN. NOW LIFT ITORF 
for mage that the blood leaves the hand WITHOUT TOUCHING IT WITH 





